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THE CULION LEPER COLONY 

By MARGARET MARION WHEELER, R.N. 
Late Supervising Nurse of the Bureau of Health, Manila 

Leprosy is described by Mauson as "a chronic infective granu- 
lomatous disease, produced by a specific bacterium, and characterized 
by lesions of the skin, nerves, and viscera eventuating in local anaesthesia, 
ulceration, and a great variety of trophic lesions. After a long course 
it is almost invariably fatal." 

In 1874 Armauer Hansen discovered the specific cause of leprosy, 
the bacillus liprce. 

While leprosy is known to be infectious, the time or manner of the 
infection is not known, so that all who care for lepers are thought to be 
liable to infection, yet it is the exception when a white attendant be- 
comes infected. 

Leprosy has been known since the earliest times, as the writings of 
the Syrian, Egyptian, Chinese, and Hebrews frequently allude to it. 
It was probably introduced into Europe by the Roman soldiers returning 
from their Eastern conquests some time before our era. It was well 
known in Europe during the Christian era and spread rapidly during the 
Crusades, until its fearful ravages alarmed the clergy and governments 
of Europe, causing them to enact strict laws for the segregation and 
isolation of lepers, building asylums for them, and caring for them 
at public expense. Their efforts to check the spread of the disease were 
so successful that Norway is the only European country where leprosy 
is at all common and the number there is rapidly decreasing as they 
enforce laws of segregation and isolation. (There were 500 known lepers 
in Norway in 1906.) 

Leprosy is said to have been introduced into the Philippines in 1633 
when the Japanese Emperor loaded a ship with Japanese lepers and sent 
them to the Spanish missionaries, with instructions to the ship's captain 
to drown them if they were not received. The missionaries received the 
lepers kindly and founded the San Lazaro Hospital at Manila to care for 
them. When one considers how many poor unfortunate Filipinos have 
been afflicted since then, one wonders if it would not have been better 
to have drowned the first arrivals. From that time until 1906, lepers who 
applied for relief were eared for, but no effort was made to apprehend, 
segregate, or isolate them, although it was frequently discussed after 
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the American occupation. Dr. Heiser, Director of Health for the 
Philippines, reports that in May, 1906, he opened the Culion Leper 
Colony, when he transferred 365 lepers from Cebu to Culion, where 
preparations had been made for their reception by purchasing the old 
town of Culion, which contained several good houses, a stone church, 
and town hall. The inhabitants were removed, and 125 new nipa houses 
were built on regular street lines, water and sewer systems were built, 
a hospital with equipment for 100 beds was opened, and four Sisters of 
Charity were engaged to act as nurses. Father Valles, of the Jesuit 
Order, was stationed at the colony and assisted in receiving the lepers. 

The lepers elected a presidente and ten consejales and proceeded to 
make their own regulations, and this system has proved to be an immense 
success. The women have full suffrage, and although about two-thirds 
of the patients are males, the women's vote usually decides the election. 
Since 1906 about 6000 lepers have been collected, 3000 coming from the 
island of Cebu, where they were collected by Doctor Arlington Pond, 
District Health Officer for Cebu. The island of Cebu is more thickly 
settled than any other island in the group, thus affording more oppor- 
tunities for infection than elsewhere. 

The work of collecting and caring for the lepers presents great 
obstacles, on account of the difficulty experienced in securing persons 
to carry on the work; nevertheless these apparently unsurmountable 
difficulties have been overcome and the colony now has two very pretty 
villages, one where the non-leperous attendants and laborers live, in 
comfortable modern homes, and the other about a quarter of a mile 
away, on the other side of a hill, where the lepers live. The hillsides 
have been terraced, planted with trees and flowering shrubs, and the 
homes of the lepers, built in orderly fashion, not too close together, 
form a very attractive picture. 

The hospital is a concrete, one-story building, facing the sea, designed 
for the tropics, with wide porches front and back, and with both sides 
built in such a way that the wards can be entirely thrown open, leaving 
only a roof and floor. This insures coolness, and the Ventilation which 
is so necessary where all the patients have the same evil-smelling disease. 
The toilets and baths are detached, but near the hospital, as is the hospital 
kitchen. The patients who are well enough to live in their quarters are 
given weekly rations which they cook themselves or, if they prefer, they 
may go to the central kitchen for their food. 

Various quarters are provided — nipa houses where several members 
of a family may live together, or concrete tenements, a number of which 
have been built and in which patients are now living. These tenements 
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SISTERS AND PATIENTS AT CULION LEPER COLONY 
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are much liked by the lepers, as all Filipinos like to live in close proximity 
to others. A store and post-office have been built and lepers can buy at 
cost anything which is usually sold in a Filipino store. Some of them 
have their own money, and all are given fifty cents in United States 
currency, monthly, to spend in whatever manner they wish. 

Only the patients who are unable to care for themselves are admitted 
to the hospital, the others live in their quarters and come daily to the 
dispensary for any medical attention they need. The nursing is done 
by the Sisters of Charity of the Order of St. Vincent de Paul, assisted 
by some of the lepers who are able to work a few hours a day. These 
lepers receive some compensation from the government for their work. 
All the very advanced cases are nursed by the Sisters, personally, as 
even those who are afflicted with the disease themselves refuse to touch 
the patients, so horribly repulsive do they become, and beholding a leper 
covered with ulcers from head to foot, with eyes upturned, ulcerated 
and sightless, with swollen suppurating fistulous glands, with the septum 
of the nose gone, the tip rotted off, and a stinking discharge escaping 
therefrom, with the tongue ulcerated, and the sense of taste and smell 
lost, with the fingers, toes and ears or perhaps the legs and arms gone, 
unable to speak because the disease attacks the larynx, burning with 
fever or shaking with chills and suffering with neuralgic pains; giving 
off a nauseating odor, but retaining his intellect so that he can realize 
his own condition, — one marvels not that others turn from him in loath- 
ing but that there are any with a sense of charity so great and of 
courage so marvellous that they devote their lives to the amelioration 
of the sufferings of these poor wretches. Indeed was it not related as an 
act of courage in Christ himself that "stretching forth his hand he 
touched him." 

The care of the Sisters leaves much to be desired, in what we 
nurses would call scientific management of a hospital, but it would 
seem that in the tender care of the sick they cannot be surpassed. Clean 
dressings, salves, etc., keep the patients comparatively comfortable, and 
various things have been tried as curative measures, including X-ray, 
Chaulmoogra oil, Nastur treatment, and many others. Chaulmoogra 
oil is reported to have given more encouraging results than anything 
else. Dr. Heiser reports one apparent cure in the Annual Eeport of the 
Bureau of Health, 1910, and there are many cases of improvement from 
its continued use. 

From what has been said it can be seen that while the hope of 
cure is slight, and practically all cases terminate fatally, yet the suffer- 
ings of the lepers are very much ameliorated by the good care, clean 
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clothes, and cheerful, sanitary surroundings, combined with relief from 
economic worry. 

The children who are able attend school, as it keeps them amused, 
and should a cure be found they will be better able to return to their 
former homes. The boys play baseball and appear to enjoy it very much, 
although the sight of their poor fingerless hands trying to use a ball is 
enough to make the most hardened observer weep. 

The dramatic circle engages the attention of old and young, as all 
can participate, either as actors or audience. The first time the writer 
visited the colony the lepers played a tragedy written by a member of 
the colony. It was very well presented and most interesting, with the 
exception of the music, which consisted of popular American songs very 
badly sung. The Filipinos are very musical but have poor singing voices. 
They have a band of forty pieces and play very well. 

Another favorite amusement is to build a bamboo raft and paddle out 
to sea to fish. Sometimes the lepers escape in this manner, but they are 
nearly always returned, sometimes voluntarily giving themselves up, 
as they realize the difficulty of gaining a living by begging, or perhaps 
they have found new friends at the colony without whom they find 
themselves lonely and return to be near them. 

The lepers are allowed to marry, as children of lepers are very few 
and seldom live long, and it was found that when they were forbidden 
to marry they dispensed with the ceremony. 

Tt seems to the writer that the colony is one of the most creditable 
accomplishments of the American regime in the Philippines, arid too 
much credit cannot be given to Drs. Heiser, Pond, Snodgrass, Martin, 
Clement, Goff, and many others, who have all given so much of their 
time and have exposed themselves so constantly to this dangerous disease 
in the hope of eradicating it permanently from the Philippines. 



MISCARRIAGE 

By H. D. FAIR, M.D. 

Professor of Obstetrics, Dr. Mix Private Hospital Training School, Muncie, 

Indiana 

Miscarriage is the indefinite inclusive name commonly applied to 
the expulsion of the immature foetus. Etymologically considered, mis- 
carriage is not nearly so succinct or appropriate a word as is abortion, 
for the former may be and is properly applied to incidental or accidental 
happenings other than those having to do with an ovum, embryo, or 
foetus, as the case may require. 



